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MEETING OF THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


The 1956 Summer Meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf will meet in Los Angeles, California, from June 18th to 
the 22nd. The headquarters are at the Statler Hotel. 


The theme for the meeting will be ‘‘To Promote Oral Education for 
the Deaf.”” Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, Supt. of the Lexington School, 
is President of the Association. Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins of the Clarke 
School is Program Chairman. General arrangements for the 1956 
Summer Meeting have been made by a committee under the direction 
of Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Director of the John Tracy Clinic, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Stahlem, Principal of the ,Mary E. Bennett School. Dr. 
Edgar L. Lowell, administrator of the John Tracy Clinic, is serving 
as executive coordinator of the meeting. An extensive program has 
been arranged for the visitors. f 

Opportunity will be given to see the John Tracy Clinic in operation 
at an open house, Monday evening, June 18th. Dr. Richard G. Brill, 
Supt. of the California School at Riverside, has invited the delegates 
to visit the school at Riverside. 


MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


The thirty-eighth regular meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf will be held at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn., June 23-28, 1957. 


JAMES H. GALLOWAY, President 
SISTER ANNA-ROSE, Secretary 
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Applying Communication Theory to 
Education of the Deaf 


Anna May M.S. 


Supervisor, State Department, Education of the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, Columbus, Ohio 


Communication is defined in many ways. Weaver uses 
it “in a very broad sense to include all of the procedures by 
which one mind may affect another.’”! Communication 
Theory was developed at the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
where its principles were used in testing electrical com- 
munication systems. Consequently meaning was not con- 
sidered in judging whether messages were transmitted 
correctly. The electrical engineers were interested only in 
improving systems so that a signal would be encoded, 
transmitted, and decoded in such a way that the signal sent 
would be exactly the signal received. In more recent 
publications Communication Theory has been referred to 
as Information Theory. 

Some applications of Information Theory to the problems 
of deafness can be made only in a well-equipped acoustics 
laboratory. Since the theory states that the amount of 
information in a speech sound is proportional to its control- 
lable acoustic properties (duration, frequency, and ampli- 
tude, for instance), one may measure these electronically 
for such a purpose as to test the efficiency of communication 
from a deaf speaker to a listener with normal hearing; but 
such a test would require an artificial ear, controlled sur- 
roundings, and expensive instrumentation. However, there 
are other possible applications of Information Theory to 
the education of the deaf. 

In considering the technical problems in communication, 
we are concerned with the accuracy of transference of 
symbols from sender to receiver. To begin oral communi- 
cation, the deaf child, as the information source, must 
select the desired message out of a set of possible messages. 
Until he has had some academic training, however, the 
child has no vocabulary to use. Let us assume that after 
several months of school he has the following vocabulary: 
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Miss Blank (his teacher), Ann, Billy, Tom, Sue, John, I 
(members of his class); fell, ran, jumped, walked; has; a; 
top, shoe, ball. These words we may classify as seven 
nouns to be used as subjects for sentences, four action 
verbs, one transitive verb, and one article and three nouns 
to be used as objects. If we designate the subject nouns 
A, B, C, D, E, F, and G; the action verbs L, M, N, and 
O; and the transitive verb with the article and each of the 
three object nouns X, Y, and Z, the forty-nine combinations 
he then can choose among are: 


BL CL DL EL FL GL 
AM BM CM DM EM FM GM 
AN BN CN DN EN FN _ GN 
BO CO DO _ EO_ FO 


BX CX DX EX FX 
BZ CZ DZ EZ FZ 


Information, according to Information Theory, is a 
measure of one’s freedom of choice in selecting a message. 
With only forty-nine messages from which to choose, the 
deaf child is greatly limited. Inasmuch as the logarithm 
to the base 2 of 49 is between 5 and 6, there are not six 
bits of information in this situation.2, As vocabulary in- 
creases, bits of information increase in number. But as 
language becomes more complex, all symbols are not used 
equally often; and we cannot use such a formula with 
vocabularies of greater size and complexity of combination. 
Though possible messages increase in number as vocabulary 
increases, if we depend entirely upon oral communication, 
this increase is at a very slow rate for the deaf child. Even 
if learning is supplemented with visual communication, the 
increase is slower than for the hearing. 

Miller has said, ‘“The talker’s entire history contributes 
to the stockpile of verbal units he knows and the way he 
uses them.’ But the deaf child is especially handicapped 
by his lack of verbal experience. Many concepts he would 
like to communicate, he cannot formulate or send because 
of his limited vocabulary. He has not had much experi- 
ence in using concepts. The teacher of the deaf, therefore, 
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should not allow one minute of the school day to be wasted. 
She must plan her work so that learning situations are al- 
ways present for her students. There is no place for 
“busy work” in a school for the deaf. 

In the above situation we gave the deaf child forty-nine 
messages to use. The possibility that he will want to use 
these messages in the majority of incidents of communi- 
cation is very slim. On the playground he will want to 
swing; he will want someone to give him the sand pail; he 
will want to go to the bathroom. None of the words he 
has learned will help him. And this is not because we 
have taught him the wrong words. 

The child’s vocabulary building is started correctly in the 
classroom. The words he learns can be applied to drills 
in speech and speechreading in the classroom, and there his 
first practice in oral communication takes place. He can- 
not participate in free oral communication until he has had 
many years of academic training. For this reason the 
ever-present argument of gestures vs. signs seems a bit 
ridiculous to me. Forbidding the deaf child to use any 
means of communication other than oral is to retard his 
mental development. This is what the “pure” oralist ad- 
vocates, although I have yet to see one who did not have 
signs she had developed for communicating with her pupils. 
She may refer to them as gestures, but they convey meaning 
in a manner in which a random gesture does not. 

Encoding presents a problem to the deaf child. The 
messages he wishes to send out must be put into symbols 
to be sent by the air waves to the receiver, who will then 
have to decode the message. Not being able to hear him- 
self, he is not sure whether he is encoding correctly or not. 
He may put his tongue in the correct position, close his 
larynx, open the passage to his nose, release air from his 
mouth at the right time—and the correct sound may not 
come out. Often in speech drill this has happened to him. 
If the message is not encoded correctly, it cannot be de- 
coded correctly to convey the meaning the sender wished 
to communicate; and the meaning may be either distorted 
or non-existent for the receiver. 

Noise introduces another problem for the deaf. A 
hearing person can modulate his voice to rise above the 
extraneous noise level because his aural sense tells him what 
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sound pressure level is in the environment. Unless the 
audible noise is so great that he can feel the vibration, the 
deaf person is not certain with what intensity he should 
talk in order to increase the S/N (signal to noise) ratio to 
insure intelligibility. 

In addition to audible noise, we may also have visual 
noise. If a deaf person is speaking to another deaf person, 
he must be sure that there is no visual noise, such as un- 
desirable facial and bodily movements or shadows and 
reflections, which might interfere with his message content. 
Noise can increase uncertainty; and in the language of 
Information Theory as uncertainty is increased, there is 
greater information because greater freedom of choice. 
The added freedom of choice may further confuse the deaf.‘ 

To insure that the receiving end of oral communication 
receives the message as sent, we must have an individual 
who can discriminate among vocal sounds. The deaf can- 
not hear and consequently cannot discriminate. By means 
of speechreading the deaf can receive spoken messages, but 
we cannot be sure the message received is that which was 
sent. There are too many homophonous words in our 
language to insure a high intelligibility score in speech- 
reading. The words chain, shade, Jane, and jade look 
exactly alike when spoken. Fortunately in the English 
language we have redundancy. Only fifty per cent of 
normal spoken English must be recognized to insure intel- 
ligibility. From what has been said before by a speaker, a 
listener anticipates what will follow. The Armed Forces 
has standardized a small vocabulary and insists upon 
stereotyped procedures for all military communication, 
because the listener who is set to discriminate among a small 
number of possibilities does better than the listener set to 
discriminate among a large number. Different communi- 
cation situations use different sets of vocabulary. This 
helps the speechreader perhaps more than it does the lis- 
tener. If a deaf person is stuck in a snowbank at the side 
of the road and a motorist stops and asks, ‘‘Would you like 
a (jade, Jane, shade, chain)?” it is not difficult for the deaf 
person to select the correct word. It is because of situa- 
tions such as this that educators of the deaf expose the 
students to homophonous words in speechreading lessons. 

We try to eliminate redundancy in the deaf child’s 
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speech in an attempt to have him talk like hearing people. 
The child says, ‘“‘Mother gave me candy. I ate the candy.” 
We tell him to substitute ‘it’ for the second ‘candy.’ Per- 
haps it would be better for us to allow him to repeat; for 
if the listener did not catch the word the first time, he 
would have a second chance to get it. Redundancy has its 
advantages because parts of the redundant message can be 
lost or distorted without causing a disruption of communi- 
cation. Mistakes are caught by repetition. Increasing 
repetition decreases the probability of error. Frequently 
we find teachers of the deaf who go too far in repeating. 
I have known teachers who repeated everything they said 
to the deaf child: “Erase the board, erase the board. Get 
your coat, get your coat. Sit down, sit down.”’ School- 
rooms are not soundproof. Teaching in the room next to 
someone who does this can literally drive you crazy. 
Think what it does to the deaf child! Of course, he can 
just shut his eyes and get away from it all. 

Redundancy does not have to be repetition. Similar 
words can be used in various ways to convey the same 
meaning. ‘My, the blackboards are dirty!’ said with the 
right expression on one’s face can mean ‘erase the board’, 
especially if you’ve used the old routine before. You can 
follow up with ‘‘Would you please erase the board?”’ if you 
need to be redundant. 

In the strict sense, redundancy refers to amount of 
organization. We may eliminate symbols which are known 
in advance because only unpredictable symbols can carry 
information. The Fitzgerald Key is used to help the deaf 
child produce ‘straight language’. We use it to teach the 
child to substitute one sentence for many and to make his 
sentences conform to the accepted order. For example: 
A child writes in his News, “Yesterday I went outdoors. 
I walked. I went to the store. I bought some candy. 
I saw aman. I gave him the money.” 

We explain to the child that we know that if he went to 
the store, he went outdoors and walked. Furthermore if 
he bought candy, he gave the man money. So, we develop 
in the Key: 


WHO = WHAT WHERE WHEN 
I bought somecandy atthestore yesterday. 
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Are we sure this single sentence means to the child what it 
means to us? Perhaps we have organized the words too 
much. Redundancy for us might not be redundancy for 
him. He may need six simple sentences to develop in his 
mind the meaning that one, more complex, sentence de- 
velops in ours. Until the child is in the advanced depart- 
ment in school we might better allow him to be redundant. 

If redundancy is reduced to a minimum, in a noisy 
situation communication is nonfunctional. Every language 
must be redundant. Time spent redundantly is not wasted 
because it helps make the language a dependable channel 
for communication. 

Interpersonal communication is considered complete 
when two persons understand the same sign in the same 
way. Many cues are given in speech to assist in the trans- 
mission of the message. Some of them are: meaning of 
spoken sounds, loudness of the sounds, quality of voice, 
rhythmical patterns, stresses, pauses, intonation, relation 
of spoken words to background sounds, background sounds 
themselves, relation of sounds to sight, appearance of 
speaker, gestures, facial expression, behavior of speaker, 
relation to other action, and reaction to others present. 

In working with the deaf we must not only be cognizant 
of all these cues but we must impress the deaf student with 
their importance. He may not know that a Viennese 
waltz in the background may influence his listener in quite 
a different way than “This Ole House.” He may not 
realize that twiddling his thumbs and shifting his weight 
are types of visual noise. He may not know that altering 
voice pattern can completely change the meaning of a 
sentence. It is our responsibility to help him not only 
toward perfecting articulation but in many other ways to 
be able to use cues for communication. 

In judging whether a message has been received correctly 
we must get some response from the receiver. This re- 
sponse may be a repetition of the message, or an affirmative 
indication by a nod of the head, or a verbal utterance. The 
former is by far the surest method, but its use is limited. 
We cannot expect persons to repeat everything we say, nor 
would we enjoy having them parrot us. This creates quite 
a problem with the deaf, because they are very good 
at pretending they understand. They would much rather 
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silently agree to what you are saying than embarrass 
both themselves and you by having you repeat. Often 
teachers of the deaf make use of this phenomenon when 
visitors, or the superintendent, are in the classroom. This 
is most unethical because the visitors leave thinking how 
‘normal’ the deaf child is, rather than how handicapped 
he is in communication. As Myklebust says, “To say 
that the deaf child is like the hearing except that he cannot 
hear is to oversimplify and to do an injustice to the deaf 
child.”*> An effective way of breaking this habit in little 
deaf children is to ask, ‘Would you like me to whip you?” 
in the same manner that you would ask if the child would 
like an ice cream cone. After he has said he would and 
you repeat what you have said, he will realize that he 
should not always agree with the speaker, that he must 
know what is going on. 

However it is understood, communication is important: 


Throughout the range of evolutionary processes that 
mark the emergence of man as a species, no step of 
course is comparable in importance to his acquisition 
of the capacity of symbol-formation or the production 
of speech. ... Speech is thought. With the first 
word, with the first symbolic gesture of man, there 
was light—the light of thought through communica- 
tion. Communication and thought, therefore, are 
one.® 


Burrow here uses communication in a manner not too 
different from that in which Weaver uses it. The phy- 
lobiologist discusses its acquisition and the electrical 
engineer measures it. Both recognize the importance of 
it. Work with the deaf is primarily an attempt to improve 
communication networks. Information Theory presents 
many interesting and challenging problems. However, we 
must not forget Weaver’s warning about overloading the 
channel; for in so doing, we “force a general and inescapable 
error and confusion.” 
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A Study of the Dependent Clause in 
Primary Reading of the Deaf 


M. Srreeter, M.A. 


Advanced Department, West Virginia School for the Deaf, 
Romney, West Virginia 


IFFICULTY in grasping paragraph meaning is a 
fundamental problem in reading. Naturally the 
meaning of any paragraph is dependent on the meaning 
of the individual sentences which it contains. Unless 
each sentence is understood perfectly, the full meaning of 
the paragraph is not clear. 

What are some of the factors that make sentence meaning 
hard for the deaf? The first that comes to mind is the 
complexity of the sentence. A simple sentence such as: 
“John saw a pretty bird on the fence this morning,”’ is 
understood readily by a deaf child. But when a statement 
is complicated by the addition of subordinate clauses, 
he fails to get the whole meaning with all its implications. 

In making a study of the effect that the addition of 
dependent clauses to the sentence has in primary reading, 
we raise the following questions: 


(1) At what grade level do dependent clauses first appear 
in standard reading texts? 

(2) How many different types of subordinate clauses 
are there in readers of the first three grades? 

(3) Which type of subordinate clause appears most often? 

(4) What is the average number of subordinate clauses 
per page in primary readers? 


In order to answer these questions a survey was made of 
the latest editions of a set of basic readers widely used in 
this country. The two tables show the results obtained 
by counting the number of dependent clauses of various 
types, classified according to the conjunction or relative 
pronoun which introduces them. 

Examining the first table, we see that few clauses are 
introduced in the primer. These are very simple; most of 
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TABLE I 


GRADE OF Text Boox 


1-1 1-2 21 22 31 32 
Type of Clause 


that 4 6 54 79 102 173 
that (omitted) 1 25 60 94 54 93 
when oa 21 79 80 147 183 
as 3 36 45 73. 
if — --- 39 40 63 66 
what 23 20 32 43 45 49 
while — 27 15 50 
until aa — 26 16 31 47 
where 9 4 19 14 37 40 
who 3 8 26 7 38 39 
so—that — 2 9 14 38 33 
as—as — 10 22 21 16 27 
before —- — 10 7 13 23 
because —- — 31 13 15 14 
after — 2 9 9 15 13 


TABLE II 


GRADE OF Text Book 
1-1 1-2 2-1 


bo 
tb 


Type of Clause 


how — 3 14 21 21 15 
as if 8 10 
why — 1 3 10 3 9 
which _- 4 7 3 4 4 
than —- == 10 7 10 12 
since 4 3 8 
whenever — 1 1 


them begin with the word “what.” By the end of the 
third grade in this basic series almost all the relative 
pronouns, conjunctions, and conjunctive adverbs have been 
introduced. However, as the second table shows, some 
of these are used only a few times. The more difficult 
conjunctive expressions such as “provided that” and ‘in 
order that” do not appear at all. 

We see at once from the first table that the largest number 
of clauses are those introduced by “that.” Included in 
this count are those clauses where the conjunction ‘‘that’’ 
is implied but has been omitted. Also there are a number 
of clauses beginning with the combination ‘‘so—that.” 
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The average number of clauses per page in the primer 
(table II) is only .25. This figure rises until it reaches 3.4 
per page in the last third grade reader. 

We must remember that the number of subordinate 
clauses is not the only factor that makes for difficulty in 
reading. The use of direct quotations also adds to the 
complexity of sentences. In the tables no count was 
recorded of quotations, though strictly speaking they are 
noun clauses following the verb “‘say.” Besides contain- 
ing direct quotations, some sentences include two or even 
three other subordinate clauses as well. Also beginning 
with the 3-2 reader, participial phrases are used. So we 
see that by the time the pupil reaches the end of the third 
grade, he has come a long way from the simple pattern: 
“John saw a pretty bird on the fence this morning.” On 
the third level a fairly difficult sentence might read (no 
actual reading texts are quoted): ‘Smiling pleasantly, a 
man who was standing near the corner said to the children, 
‘Remember to watch for cars when you cross the street.’ ”’ 

Formal reading tests based on text books and weekly 
readers examine the pupil for the knowledge of and interpre- 
tation of facts, the understanding of cause and effect, and 
the ability to draw inferences and make judgments. We 
are concerned here specifically with the part the subordinate 
clause fills in developing these skills. But there is another 
aspect of the difficulty posed by the subordinate clause. 
Its use in writing as well as its occurrence in reading is 
important. The first news written by the deaf child is 
expressed in the form of simple sentences. These are 
usually statements of fact made from observation of daily 
events. But life is a complex relationship among persons. 
As the child grows, he must learn to understand his own 
and his fellows’ emotional reactions. To function as an 
adult an individual must understand the laws of cause and 
effect; he must be able to make decisions for himself; he 
must have reasoning ability and good judgment. State- 
ments requiring the use of such mental powers cannot be 
expressed without the use of dependent clauses. If the 
child’s language is to progress above primer level, he must 
master the use of some of the simpler forms of the sub- 
ordinate clause. 
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On the primer level the deaf child learns to express 
facts about his own private world: “I’m hungry’; “I went 
to town.” Soon he will want to tell others about his 
thoughts and wishes; he will need to express ideas about 
his future activities; he should expand his powers of de- 
scription. Many of the first little sayings of childhood 
occur in the basic story books. Very early in his language 
development, the child who hears uses short subordinate 
clauses. They help him to say exactly what he means 
and lend fluency and ease to his conversation. If more 
expressions similar to those of hearing children were used 
in the news, the deaf child’s writing would be less stiff and 
artificial. 

It is not necessary to wait until the fifth slate is learned 
before teaching a few simple clauses. Many short noun 
clauses may be used after the verbs “guess,” “think’’ “see’”’ 
and others. After these verbs the conjunction “that’’ 
is usually omitted: 


Guess who’s coming soon. 

We know who it is. It’s Santa. 
We'll see what’s in his bag. 
Dick thinks he’ll get new skates. 
Oh! I hope I’ll get some, too. 


Later longer clauses may be written in the news where 
“that” is expressed : 


Roy heard that Mr. Brown will visit school tomorrow. 
We are sorry that Dan’s mother is in the hospital. 


A knowledge of adjective clauses of description beginning 
with the relative pronoun “that” is most important for 
primary reading. Often in clauses of this kind “that’’ 
is omitted. Much practice will be needed in phrases such 
as, “the knife I lost,’ “the movie I saw,” “the package 
I got,” ete.: 


The farmer’s boy has a dog that can pull a wagon. 
Baby wants a teddy bear that squeaks. 

Mmm! The cookies you sent were good, Mom. 
There’s a picture of the bicycle I want! 
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The first table shows the importance of time clauses 
beginning with “when.” The deaf pupil usually grasps 
time relationships easily. The teacher should help him 
at first to combine two simple statements to make a com- 
plex sentence. After the children are familiar with ‘“when”’ 
clauses, the conjunction ‘as’? may be used to express some 
experience which the class have had together: 


The boys saw many sights when the team visited Wash- 
ington. 

I’ll bring the snapshots when I come home Easter. 

As we were leaving the building, a thunder storm came up. 

Just as Mr. H. came into the room, the bell rang. 


“Because” should be taught as soon as possible. It is 
needed to express many daily happenings and later will 
be fundamental in science and health studies. Also the 
causal relationship may be used as a stepping stone in 
the presentation of other complex sentences: 


Phil was late to school because he went to town for Mr. C. 
Jean went to the infirmary because she was sick. 

The girls shouted at the game because they felt excited. 
I wore a heavy jacket because it is very cold outside. 


Conditional clauses starting with “if”? may be used first 
in connection with some planned event: 


If it’s a good day tomorrow, we’ll walk to town. 
I'll come if I can. 


The expression ‘‘see if”? is commonly used in children’s 
stories. It fits in very well with the small errands that 
occur in the course of the day. 


Go to the office and see if our Weekly Readers have come. 
Look at the clock and see if it’s time for recess. 


It is interesting to note that many statements of cause 
and effect may be put into the habitual present tense, 
using a time clause introduced by “when.” Besides their 
use in particular instances, “when” clauses in the habitual 
present may be used to express all of the child’s daily 
activities. By building many such groups of sentences in 
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class, the pupil will gain facility in reasoning from the 
particular to the general. If he becomes familiar with the 
rules of living, he will develop sound judgment in managing 
his affairs. 


Group 1. Every Day Living: 
When the weather gets cold, I put on my warm clothes. 
When it rains, I carry an umbrella. 


Group 2. Etiquette: 
When I receive a gift, I should say ‘Thank you.” 
When I leave the table, I should say, “Excuse me.” 
Group 3. Rules of Safety and Health: 
When I cross the street, I look for cars. 
When I feel ill, I go to the nurse’s office. 
Group 4. Adjectives of Feeling: 


When I feel excited, I shout and clap my hands. 
When I feel very sad, I ery. 


Group 5. Laws of Sportmanship: 


When I play games, I must obey the rules. 
When I meet my opponent, I shake hands. 


A sentence expressing causality may be used as the 
starting point of a general statement of cause and effect: 


John was hurt because he played in the street. 
If I play in the street I may get hurt, too. 


Alfred got a fine report card because he studied hard. 
If I study hard, I may have a good report, too. 


This leads to still another group of statements in the 
habitual present which help the deaf pupil to think in 
general terms about his experience. 


Group 6. Deductive Sentences: 


If I have no money, I can’t go to the movies. 
If I wish to play ball well, I must practice every day. 


It is natural that the first interests of a child should 
revolve around his own activities and those of his family. 
To a lesser degree he shows interest in the affairs of his 
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classmates. Still further removed from him are the people 
who live between the covers of a book. It is the task of 
the teacher to try to bring these characters to life. But 
before the deaf pupil can read himself into the characters 
of a book, he must be made thoroughly familiar with the 
language of his own experience. Only then will he feel 
that he is actually taking part in the strange world which 
the illustrations portray so attractively. 


DRILLS AND EXERCISES 


Repetition may be used to fix the clausal forms in mind. 
Juniors seem to enjoy this type of exercise: 


Don likes ice cream because it’s cold. 
Sonny likes ice cream because it’s sweet. 
Doris likes ice cream because it’s smooth. . . etc. 


Matching Strips also make drill on subordinate clauses 
more fun. Using complex sentences formed in the past or 
the habitual present tense, print strips about twenty-four 
inches long. Then cut the strips so that the dependent 
clause is on a separate card. Place the strips which contain 
the independent parts of the sentences in a slot chart. 
Then pass the cards which contain the clauses around the 
class. Each pupil will come forward and match his strip 
to one in the chart so that the sentence makes sense. This 
exercise is valuable to show the agreement of pronouns 
with their antecedents. 

The pupil should not be allowed to get the idea that 
only one conclusion is possible from any given premise. 
To avoid this possibility, exercises in multiple choice may be 
given. If strips are used, have the pupil remove from the 
chart the clauses that do not make sense. If paper is used, 
ask him to cross out the clauses that are not sensible: 


Bob took off his coat because he felt cold. 
because he was too warm. 
because it was a red jacket. 


Occasionally the news may be written in the form of 
direct quotations in order to give the children practice in 
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the use of quotation marks. The pupils may question one 
another and give answers, writing the sentences on the 
board, properly quoted. On the following day the same 
news may be changed into indirect discourse. 

In order to understand clauses well, the pupil must see 
how they are related to the standard key pattern. The 
conventional method of writing clauses vertically may 
confuse the primary pupil. Hitherto his teacher has 
stressed the rule: always read every word in every line and 
always read from left to right. Suddenly one day he is 
told to write vertically as Chinese script is done. Would 
it be surprising if the child were perplexed by this right 
about face? The vertical arrangement might better be 
postponed until formal grammar is began, certainly not 
before the fourth level. 

If the clause is short it may be placed on one line under 
the proper key word. But most clauses are too long to 
crowd on one horizontal line in the key. In this case the 
entire sentence may be written in a long line elsewhere 
on the slate. Then have the pupil place brackets around 
the clause and write the proper key word above it in a 
central position: 


‘WHEN 


We’ll have a party (when Susan comes). 


WHAT 
John told me (that his cousin is ill). 
IF 


The coach will cancel the game (if the roads are icy). 


WHY 


Tom can’t play (because he has a lame knee). 


Some pupils may confuse the subordinate clause with 
the question form that starts with the same word. For 
seat-work the pupil may be required to pick out sentences 
containing clauses from the text book and write them with 
brackets as described above. 
Definitions offer practice in using the relative pronoun 
“that’’: 
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Name an animal that can build a dam. 
Name an animal that provides milk for us. 
Name a tool that is used in woodwork. 
Name an instrument that measures time. 


Extra drill in the use of ‘that’? may be provided by giving 
written directions to be carried out in the classroom: 


Bring me the key that unlocks the closet door. 

Get the green notebook that is fastened with rings. 
Show me the scrapbook that Miss D. lent to our class. 
Point to the new picture that we put up yesterday. 


In memory work it is wise to use sentences about things 
of general interest to all in the class. After the pupils have 
had considerable practice with simple sentences, give them 
complex sentences to memorize. The same strips which 
were used for matching may be clipped together and used 
for memory practice. Questions which contain clauses are 
useful in developing good reasoning power and judgment: 


What do you think (that) you’ll do? 


What should you say when........ ? 
What ought you to do when....... ? 
How would you feel if............ ‘3 
What should you do if............ ? 
Why do people....... when....... ? 
What might happen if............ ? 

CONCLUSIONS 


The mastery of the subordinate clause is a basic require- 
ment for success in primary reading. It is in the early 
stages of learning to read that the foundations are laid 
for the comprehension of relations between ideas. To 
express such connections between ideas the primary child 
must learn to use clauses denoting temporal, causal, and 
conditional relationships. 

In this study of a basic text series, which is typical of 
standard primary reading material, we have seen the great 
importance of the two connecting words “that” and “when.” 
We have also suggested drills in the habitual present tense 
which can assist the child in developing certain reading 
skills. 
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Numerous drills should be given in language class on 
dependent clauses before the pupil sees them in the reading 
text. If this method of approach is followed, the pupil 
should attack his reading problems with greater ease and 
confidence and achieve a better understanding of what he 
reads. 
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Follow-up and Adjustment Problems 
of the Acoustically Handicapped 
and Techniques of Solution* 


Jor R. M.A. 


Principal, The Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Staunton, Virginia 


The topic assigned me, ‘Follow-up and Adjustment 
Problems of the Acoustically Handicapped and Techniques 
of Solution,” is one that has always been of great interest 
to me. It is a topic in three parts, and you really cannot 
discuss one without discussing the others, however in the 
time allotted me this morning, it will be impossible to go 
into as much detail as I would like. 

Recently I received a little pamphlet published by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
entitled “Record Forms for Secondary Schools.” I was 
very much interested in the following statement that was 
printed in the pamphlet: “The task of aiding youth to 
become better adjusted occupationally is one of the most 
difficult jobs that confront the American secondary schools.” 
It therefore appears that while it is true there are many 
problems we must face in the vocational placement of the 
acoustically handicapped, the same holds true with every 
secondary school in the land. Occupational adjustments 
are common to all whether the person be a college or high 
school graduate or no graduate at all. 

Follow-up on placement should be a standard service 
rendered by the rehabilitation or placement agency, and 
in many instances the placement agency is the school. 
Most such agencies do have standard policy that a follow- 
up be made 30, 60 and 90 days after the case is closed. Of 
course in many cases a follow-up should be made at more 
frequent intervals or very shortly after the placement has 
been made. 

* A talk delivered before the Vocational Section of the International Council 


for Exceptional Children, Regional Convention, Nashville, Tennessee, Novem- 
ber 11, 1955. 
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The following is quoted from a paper delivered at the 
National Rehabilitation Association Convention, in Balti- 
more, by Mr. 8. James Cutler, Audiologist at the Medical 
College of Virginia, and a former Consultant with the 
Virginia Department of Rehabilitation. ‘Follow-up is a 
very important and essential service of any good rehabilita- 
tion or placement service. Far too many field personnel 
have never realized the significance of this important 
function. The follow-up service deals with the complete 
adjustment of the client within the employment environ- 
ment and likewise the adjustment of the particular industry 
to the individual. Complete evaluation of total adjust- 
ment of the part of the employer to employee and employee 
with fellow employees, then results in a successful follow- 
up investigation. Stressing the importance of this service 
as a placement technique bears weight insofar as future 
relationship with employers is concerned and pays large 
dividends in future opportunities for employment.” 

The follow-up service is nothing more than finding out 
how the client is adjusting to his new position, employer 
and fellow workers, and how they are adjusting to him. 
The purpose is to find and correct the adjustment problems 
at an early stage, if at all possible. A secondary purpose 
of the follow-up 7s to find these: problems and pass the informa- 
tion back to the schools and training centers. These schools 
or centers might take steps to prevent these same problems 
from occurring with other students. More will be said 
about follow-up a little later in this paper. 

It is impossible for me to discuss in this paper every 
type of adjustment problem, as there are perhaps hundreds 
of them. I shall discuss some of the major problems that 
we have had to contend with in Virginia, and ones that I 
believe are more or less general with the acoustically 
handicapped; however, once again I would like to state 
that many of the adjustment problems we face with the 
deaf and the hard of hearing are the same with the general 
public. 

If there is any problem that is unique with the acoustically 
handicapped it is that of communication. This holds 
true whether the person is deaf or hard of hearing. Many 
problems arise because there is a lack of understanding 
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on the part of both the employee and employer. Fre- 
quently this lack of understanding is due to poor orientation 
given to both the employee and employer by the placement 
officer. Many times the employer does not realize this 
lack of understanding is due to the communication problem 
or poor language comprehension, and the direct cause of 
poor work or in many instances of poor attitude. The 
employer in many cases does not realize the limitations 
of speechreading or even of the hearing aid. He may 
give his instructions in a hurried fashion, thus confusing 
the deaf or hard of hearing person. He may even take 
time to write long complicated sentences that do nothing 
but confuse the deaf, and, whether we like to admit it or 
not in their use of the English language ts the greatest handi- 
cap the deaf have. Speech and speechreading ability are of 
no value unless there is understanding, and understanding 
can come only if one has a foundation in language. Speech 
is one means of conveying language and writing is another. 
The language of signs is also another means of conveying 
one’s ideas. 

Like the deaf person the hard of hearing person has his 
own problems in communicating. His defective speech 
may cause his employer or fellow employee to misunder- 
stand; however, in most cases it is the hard of hearing em- 
ployee that misunderstands. The employer may, as I 
have already pointed out, expect too much from speech, 
‘speechreading, or the hearing aid. The hard of hearing 
person many times hears only chopped off vowels and 
consonants which confuses him. This causes him to follow 
instructions wrong or perhaps not follow instructions at 
all. It would be possible for me to relate many true cases 
of misunderstanding due to a communication problem; 
however, I would like to tell about one that comes to my 
mind very clearly. 

A few years ago we placed one of our former students, 
a deaf woman, in a local hosiery mill. As she was an excel- 
lent speechreader and had very good speech for a deaf 
person, we were were sure that her problems of adjusting 
to her new position would not be too great. After a few 
days the foreman was well satisfied with her work and placed 
her in the production line. He called her to his office 
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and said that her training period had been very satisfactory 
and she could now consider herself as a full employee. 
Just as she was leaving the office he said in a very hurried 
voice, “your production quota will be 50 dozen pairs daily.”’ 
The young lady smiled, shook her head and went off to her 
work with great confidence. There wasn’t a happier girl 
in Staunton that morning; she had herself a job, and 
everyone had been so nice to her. Why the foreman wasn’t 
even going to require her to work as she thought she would 
have to. Little did she realize during that happy hour 
that a few hours later she would get the shock of her life. 

That afternoon when the foreman reviewed the daily 
production record for the plant he hit the ceiling. Pro- 
duction was down; and after checking, he found the new 
deaf employee was responsible. He was in a rage and 
called her to the office and said, ‘“‘What’s wrong with you? 
I thought you were anxious to work. You’re the slowest 
worker I have ever had. I can’t have you if that is all the 
work you can turn out.” The young lady looked at him 
in utter amazement and broke into tears and replied, “I 
did just as you told me to do.” At this statement the 
foreman was amazed and picked up the phone and called 
me. He asked if I could come over at once. I went 
over and in just a matter of a few minutes spotted the 
trouble. The employer told me he had put the woman 
on the production line that morning and told her she was to 
inspect fifty dozen pairs of hosiery. I turned to the young 
woman and asked her what the production quota was. She 
quickly replied that the foreman had told her fifty pairs. 
You see what happened, she failed to see the word dozen; 
all she saw was fifty pairs. This is clearly a case how one 
can misunderstand from speechreading. “Fifty” is easy 
to see on the lips, “pairs” is not too difficult, but dozen is 
next to impossible to see. There is some tongue movement 
with dozen, but it is hidden. I am happy to say that this 
problem was solved without too much trouble; however, 
this is just one example of misunderstanding that happens 
to many of our deaf and hard of hearing. 

A poor attitude can very well be the most serious problem 
we have to contend with. Personnel managers have told 
me time and time again that this is the problem they hate to 
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deal with, in fact they rate attitude as the number one 
trait that is necessary for successful employment. Skil, 
they say, is secondary to good attitude. If a person has the 
proper attitude, he will develop the necessary skill in time. 
One’s attitude and one’s ability to get along with fellow 
workers is very important, and we are certain that many 
adjustment problems are directly related to poor attitude. 

Another of the problems that we are facing in Virginia 
is that- our deaf and hard of hearing do not want to work on 
Saturday; in other words they want a straight forty hour 
week. They are not interested in working on a Saturday 
even though they are paid overtime. This problem is not 
unique with the acoustically handicapped because we find 
this thing is more or less general with the public. Many 
factories, insurance companies, offices, federal and state 
agencies operate on a forty-hour week. It is not my pur- 
pose to discuss the pros and cons of the forty hour week; 
however, the fact remains that many of the vocations re- 
quire them to work on Saturday. For example in printing, 
shoe repairing, cosmetology, and many others, Saturday is 
the busy day. This has been a very serious problem for the 
young person we are placing for the first time. I have seen 
worker after worker leave excellent jobs where they were 
getting good pay, because they had to work on Saturday. 
It seems that hard knocks and experience are the best way 
to correct this problem. The young person after a while 
settles down, due to experience and perhaps family or other 
responsibilities, and realizes he had better keep his job 


and earn every penny he can. It sometimes takes two or 


three years for him to make this adjustment. 

Frequently the new employee does not understand with- 
holding procedures. He often thinks in terms of his whole 
salary and when pay-day arrives he is shocked at the 
amount in his pay envelope. Some even go so far as to 
accuse their company or firm of being unfair and stealing 
their money. They are not aware of their obligation to 
pay taxes or of the future benefits they will derive from 
social security and insurance. Personnel managers say 
this is a very common problem they have to contend with. 

The young person on the job for the first time can not 
understand why his salary or wages are not the same as 
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so and so’s. He does not like the idea of starting at the 
bottom, and can see no reason why he shouldn’t receive 
the top salary. Due to his youth and inexperience he 
does not understand the meaning of salary scale, seniority, 
merit system, etc. Some jump from job to job until they 
come to their senses and realize that 7f one is to get a top 
salary he is going to have to remain with a firm long enough. 

A very frequent complaint of employers is that the deaf 
person does not let him know he is going to be absent, or 
late to work. The person did not report to work, sent no 
message or had no one call; thus the employer is left strand- 
ed. The employer does not know whether to call in a 
substitute. It takes a greater effort on the part of the 
deaf person to notify the employer that he is going to be 
absent or late, and perhaps because of that it is very often 
neglected. 

The sick leave policy of a company is often misunderstood. 
Some companies have no sick leave, and when a person is 
absent he is docked in pay. Others have sick leave, but 
the policy of each is different. Some require a doctor’s 
certificate, and in many cases a company requires a year’s 
service, before any sick leave is granted. This often con- 
fuses the new employee and causes him to be very unhappy 
if he is docked in pay. 

Vacation policy is often misunderstood. Most firms 
require a person to be on their payroll at least a year before 
there is any vacation time with pay. Here again the new 
employee fails to understand why a person with ten years 
of service gets three weeks vacation and he, the new em- 
ployee, gets only one. 

I have tried to discuss a few of the major adjustment prob- 
lems that we have had to contend with in Virginia. There 
are of course other problems that I could discuss but I 
had better get on to the final part of the paper. 

Now just what are some of the techniques for solving these 
problems? I should first mention that a good follow-up 
program is perhaps one of our most important techniques. 
It is through these follow-ups that we find the adjustment 
problems and take action on the spot. Also as stated 
earlier, the follow-up enables us to take action back in 
our school’s centers to try and prevent the recurrence of 
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these problems. The follow-up service can not be stressed 
too strongly. 

It should be remembered that the rehabilitation or 
placement officer is going to be working with the acoustically 
handicapped on every educational level. He is going to 
be working with the bright, average, below average, and 
with those that have had little or no schooling. There 
will be those that have good speechreading ability and good 
speech, and others with little or no speechreading or speech. 
He will work with the hard of hearing that can and cannot 
wear hearing aids. It is my belief, that if this officer is to 
be highly successful in his placements it is very important 
he know the language of signs. Many adjustment problems 
are due to the fact that the new employee did not have an 
orientation that he fully understood, solely because the 
placement officer could not communicate with him freely. 

To be successful, the rehabilitation or placement officer 
must have an understanding of the people he is going to be 
working with. How can he best get this understanding? 
We, in Virginia, have opened our doors to the rehabilitation 
officers in our state. They are invited to come to our 
school and spend two weeks or longer. They visit our 
academic and vocational classes, in fact, observe every 
phase of our work from primary through the upper school. 
This gives them an excellent overall picture of the people 
they will be working with later. We also have the officer 
interview our junior and senior classes or talk with students 
that will be leaving school. Frequently he assists us with 
our testing and guidance program. By working with 
these boys and girls as students he has made a very im- 
portant initial contact. He comes to understand each 
one as the individual he is. He is able to communicate 
with each one by the method that is best suited to that 
individual. This personal association with the student 
pays dividends in a successful placement later. 

For years rehabilitation agencies have realized that while 
they had highly trained personnel to work with the regular 
rehabilitation cases, many problems with the deaf or the 
hard of hearing they did not know how to contend with. 
There isn’t a superintendent or principal of any school for 
the deaf, residential or day, that has not been called many 
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times to help with these problems. Even the federal gov- 
ernment during World War II called upon our school per- 
sonnel to set up the program for the war deafened soldier. 
Year after year we have heard the same old cry, why 
doesn’t someone offer some courses that will be of help to 
the vocational counselors and welfare workers for the 
acoustically handicapped? Gallaudet College heeded that 
cry and has just announced that two graduate courses of 
study for vocational counselors and welfare workers will 
be offered this school year. 

The first course will be known as the Orientation Course 
and will carry three hours credit. The duration will be 
three weeks and the program will consist of the following: 


Intensive training in manual language. 

Introduction to the occupational, social, educational, 
and legal problems of the deaf. 

Introduction to tests and testing procedures useful with 
the deaf. 


The second training course is one that is more complete 
and carries seventeen hours credit. It will be of one 
semester duration and be given twice during the school year. 

The program consists of the following: 


Communication problems of the deaf. 

Types and cases of hearing loss, resultant problems in 
communication, consequences for the deaf person 
seeking employment. 

Intensive training in manual language. 

Tests for the deaf. 

Laboratory experience with psychology and mental tests 
and tests of manual dexterity. 

Interviewing and counseling techniques. 

Theory of guidance; practice with deaf adults in con- 
ducting an interview and completing standard forms. 

Occupational, educational, social and legal problems of 
the deaf. 

Organizations working with and for the deaf. 


All courses are offered at Gallaudet College in coéperation 
with the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service. 
Awarded a grant by the Federal Office of Vocational 
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Rehabilitation for this purpose, the college will provide 
full tuition and maintenance to acceptable students. 

Needless to say, better qualified rehabilitation officers 
and counsellors offer one important means of solution. 

Those of us in schools and training centers must realize 
that we have an important responsibility in many of these 
solutions. We must work in close association with the 
rehabilitation or placement officer. These are the men who 
are in the field and will spot the problems, and in turn pass 
this information back to us. We must take action to see 
if we can revise our courses of study to meet the problem, 
or take any other action to prevent a recurrence of the 
same situation. 

We always need better and more vocational guidance and 
counselling. The student should know before he leaves 
school what is going to be expected of him in the occupation 
he has selected. Frequent field trips to places of employ- 
ment will be of much value. Let him see what the working 
conditions are. Discuss salary scales, working hours, sick 
leave, vacations, etc. 

We should place in our courses of study exercises on 
income taxes, social security, etc. The technical side of 
this need not be taught; however, the student should under- 
stand his obligation to pay taxes and the purpose of social 
security. He should understand clearly that a certain 
sum will be withheld from his salary, and that the same 
holds true for every employee. He should understand 
that a single man without dependents has more taxes with- 
held than a man that is married or has dependents and 
the reasoning behind this. 

It has been our policy in Virginia the past few years to 
teach our students about income taxes and social security 
and to see that every boy and girl has a social security 
card before he leaves school. 

It is imperative that we constantly try to develop the 
best possible attitude. The student must be made to 
realize that society does not like to accept anyone that is 
difficult to get along with. He must understand that 
usually correction contains nothing personal, and that 
everyone makes mistakes. If we cannot get this across 
to him, he will never be a happy, successful individual. 
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Time is running out and in conclusion I would like to 
say that, generally speaking, employment of the acoustically 
handicapped has been satisfactory. There have been 
problems, many headaches, many discouraging moments; 
however, the fact remains, one can find thousands of deaf 
and hard of hearing workers holding down jobs in many 
occupations, skilled and unskilled, professional and non- 
professional. 

There have always been adjustment problems and no 
doubt there always will be; however, if those of us engaged 
in work with the acoustically handicapped, work hand in 
hand with rehabilitation and all other agencies that are 
related, we can do more for our deaf and the hard of hearing. 
It is only through cooperation and a common understanding 
on the part of all concerned that we can truly improve the 
standards and success of our potential employees and 
future citizens. 
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Duluth, Minnesota 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


for qualified academic 


Teachers of the Deaf 
Or Hard of Hearing 


beginning September 1956 


The salary schedule provides $3,700 (38 weeks) for a teacher 
with bachelor’s degree and no experience. This is modified 
according to the amount of training and experience of the 
teacher and according to changes in cost-of-living. Annual 
increments of $200 are provided over a 10 year period. 


Two teachers of primary and intermediate deaf classes, located 
in a new grade school building, are desired; also a third teacher 
to work with deaf and hard of hearing pupils enrolled in 
regular hearing high school classes, 


For more information and application forms write to Mr. A. T. 
Stolen, Superintendent, Board of Education Building, Duluth 2, 
Minnesota. 


WANTED: Orally trained teachers, beginning and 
primary departments. Salary based on qualifications 
and experience. Complete maintenance can be 
provided. Small classes, no religious work, no study 
hall, few extra-curricular duties. Teachers’ retire- 
ment plan, one day per month sick leave to 21-day 
maximum. 


NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devils Lake, North Dakota 


Positions in 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the third 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DzaF in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children—Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


po pec CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speec! 
Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory t lipr g, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 


TEACHERS ee with Washington University—leads to B.S. 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. degree g Opportunities for 
practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 
HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 


For further information address the Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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‘GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 

@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 

@ Two year course leading to 

the degrees of Associate in 

Arts or Associate in Applied 

Science 

@ Preparatory Department 

Last year in senior high 

school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative 
positions in schools for the 
deaf. 

One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to 
the degree of Master of 
Science in Education. 

One year course leading to 
the Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Super- 
vision in Schools for the 
Deaf. 

For graduate students who 
wish to specialize in work 
with the deaf as rehabilita- 
tion counselors. 
Three-week orientation 
course. 

One-semester training 
course. 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 


@ Postgraduate @ Elementary and Secondary 
@ Preschool 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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Liberal Scholarships 


Available for training as 


TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF-BLIND 


and 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 


Boston University 
and 


Perkins School for the Blind 


Credits earned lead 
towards a Master’s 
Degree in Special 
Education or a 
Doctor’s Degree in 
Special Education. 


Applications for admission, which should be made in advance, 
may be addressed to 


EDWARD J. WATERHOUSE, Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND — WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY 
THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 

ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND 


FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME- 
LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 

SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, SWIMMING, TOBAGGAN- 
ING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS WITH 
HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School from July 2 to 
August 10, 1956. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 
hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabili- 


tation program including auditory training, lipreading, speech and language 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aids. 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given training 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effort 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustments 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instruction, 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervision, 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the School. 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending 
money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should cover 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest of 
health and general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 


Syracuse University 

Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 
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CAMP JENED 


Hunter, New York 


A 200 acre campsite, nestled in legendary Rip Van 
Winkle land, offers an opportunity to enjoy a delightful 
and beneficial summer vacation. Supervised by educators 


and therapists especially trained in the field of the deaf 
and hard of hearing. 


Real camp program 
Lovely private lake 
Land and water sports 
Qualified personnel 
Excellent food 
Resident medical staff 
Speechreading 
Auditory training 
Speech therapy 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST: 


Mrs. L. Burger, 1434 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
N.Y.C. Phone: MO 5-2495 
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Does everything 


A modern Compression Aid should do! 


The New Model 260-B 


PRICE 

All the equipment needed for a classroom with ten children for Jess than 
$1000.00. Includes Western-Electric ‘Salt-Shaker” microphone, accepted as 
standard for voice broadcasting. Also Permoflux PDR-8 Dynamic Highest- 
Fidelity Earphones. Miniature Insert Type optional. 


PERFORMANCE 


From microphone to earphones, the 260-B reproduces clean high-frequency 
sounds. Research Laboratories have shown upper frequencies to be necessary 
for maximum intelligibility. 


QUALITY 


Large Volume Unit Meter never wears out. Noiseless solid silver volume control 
contacts. Inclusion of many other features found only on highest-priced pro- 
fessional equipment, made possible by our direct factory sales policy. 


Specifications and prices are subject to change without notice. 


stadler GRASON-STADLER CO. 


106 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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NOW...AMBCO 


HEARING AMPLIFIERS 


fer your special requirements, available in both 
battery and AC operated units. 


Model “S’”—Standard, w/ single receiver headset 
(see illustration) 


Model ‘‘D’’—Double headset, output to two dy- 
namic receivers 


Model ‘S-AC”—Single headset, AC operated 
Model ‘‘D-AC’—Double headset, AC operated 


Model ‘‘S-T’’—Single headset, w/ telephone pick- 
up assembly 


CARRYING CASES AVAILABLE—grey leatherette 


Literature upon request. 


A. M. BROOKS COMPANY 
Mfgrs. of Quality Auditory Equipment 
1222 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“Boy with Bunny Ears” 


LEARN TO HEAR! At the 


LUTHERAN SCHOOL 


Mill Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 


And what a pleasure it is to be able to hear sound that is clear, distinct 
and NATURAL as it is on the MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory 
Training Unit Model T-1 (shown here). 


In this non-sectarian school, the students must learn what comes naturally 
to children who can hear —the mechanics of speech. Training starts with 
developing the tongue and cheek muscles. The use of MELODY MASTER 
Auditory Training Equipment speeds auricular and academic training until 
they can be introduced to the regular school system. 


There is IDEAL Equipment for home or any size group. Write for 
demonstration, 


Developed and Manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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GATED COMPRESSION® 


/ 
GATED COMPRESSION* Y / 
For Deeper Penetration 
Spock Thoupista. . Here's an Accepted 


Better Retention 
... creates new 

T-2 Way to Teach Speech 

WARREN 


and better sound patterns 


WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
; standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
Serves Any md Class ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
om Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice —in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 
are “pedagogically superior”. 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 
Microphones * Microphone stands 
: * Ceiling and wall booms * Head phones 
¢ Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxes 


Cables and connectors Cartridges and needles 
For Use in the i : 

Home and for WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 

Small Cl OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


as they hear. 
WARREN so shall 
speak 
THERAPEUTIC 
FURNITURE 
Jay L. 


Jay L. Warren, inc., 
Sole Distributor Of 


Bailey’s Therapeutic Medical Electronics Designed for Better 
Furniture 1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. « CHICAGO 13. ILL. 
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arren, INC 
Especially Adapted to Individual Training 
= *PATENT NO. 2659-777 
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has made Zenith 
the Worlds Largest-selling 
Hearing Aid 


Last year, as in several years past, 


more hard-of-hearing people bought 
Zenith Hearing Aids than any other 
make. Only outstanding quality could 
explain why hundreds of thousands of 
people—including world leaders in ev- 
ery field—have chosen Zenith. So 
marked is Zenith’s superiority that it 
must be experienced to be appreciated. 
Ask any Zenith owner . . . or try one 
yourself. 

@ Five all-new, 4- and 5-transistor 
models, for every type and degree of 
correctable impairment. 

© Operate for as little as 10¢ a week. 
Tiny ... light... full-powered. 


® Prices from $50 to $150, including 
all standard accessories, One-Year 
Warranty, Five-Year Service Plan. 
Time Payments if desired. 


@ Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee. 
Try a Zenith. If you are not satisfied 
that it excels other makes selling for 
$250 or more, simply return it for a 
full refund. 


See the classified telephone directory 
for your nearest Zenith Hearing Aid 
Dealer. Or write to Zenith Radio Cor- 
poration, Hearing Aid Division, 5801 
Dickens Avenue, Dept. 548, Chicago 
39, Illinois, for free literature ana 
local dealer list. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Leader in Radionics Exclusively for Over a Third of a Century 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


Grahamsville, New York 


Summer Camping for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Child 


Boating on our private lake 


Camp Laughton is dedicated to the physical development and person- 
ality growth of each camper. Emphasis is placed on training to work 
and play successfully with others. Small groups directed by trained 
personnel provide each child with the opportunity to acquire unique 
experiences as a basis for language and speech growth. 


Offering: 


Speech, Lipreading and Auricular training 
All athletic activities 

Private lake and swimming pool 
Individual swimming instruction 

Cultural and social program 

Dancing, Dramatics 

Campcraft, Hiking, Cookouts 


x * 


For information please write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 


2264 CRESTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 
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Suddenly, I’m Welcome! 


“Unless you've had my experience,” says this mother, “you can’t realize what 
it means to ring a doorbell, and know a warm welcome awaits you. 


“Since I got my Sonotone, the world is a new and 
wonderful place. People no longer seem aloof, but 
friendly and interested in me. They're glad to see 
me. What a joy to talk with everyone casually, to 
hear once more without a strain! 


“That day I got my Sonotone was the luckiest of my 
life. Your courteous and skillful representative took 
a personal interest in my needs, then fitted me with 
an instrument exactly right for me. It was so light 
and tiny I could even wear it hidden in my hair! 
And he showed me all about using it. How can I 
ever thank your ‘Mr. Hearing’ enough?” 


*“Mr. Hearing” in this true rehabilitation report is 
one of Sonotone’s 800 trained technicians. The one 
nearest you will be glad to help you find the hearing 
aid best suited to you, and help you return to a use- 
ful, happy life. 


SONOTONE. 


“A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing” 
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“Mr. Hearing” is ready 
to help you 
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Back Issues of 
the Annals Wanted 


We have several orders for back issues of the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill 
because the supply of some numbers has been ex- 
hausted. We need copies of the following back 
numbers. The Annals will pay the express charges 
to anyone sending in the following back issues, 


or any back issues. 


October, 1847 

All copies for 1848, 
1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 
1861, 1868, 1869 
October, 1870 

April, 1892 

January, 1895 

April, 1895 

January, 1906 


September, 1906 
September, 1907 
January, 1908 
May, 1909 
September, 1909 
November, 1909 
May, 1910 
May, 1912 
September, 1915 
January, 1953 
September, 1953 


September, 1954 
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Membership 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instruciors of the Deaf 
may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $2.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 
membership. Members of the Convention re- 
ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 
yearly subscription rate is $4.00. 
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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In April, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership of the Convention was made up of northerners and southerners 
in almost equal proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
DEAF resumed publication with the editorial offices on Kendall Green, in Washington, 
D. C., where it has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the 
Library of Congress it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in 
existence. It is also the oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. ‘The subscription price is $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for seventy-five cents, except for the January number 
which sells for $2.00. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from Sep- 
tember, 1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, 
are available at $2.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1935-1945, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS. All back issues prior to 1930 sell for 
$1.00 each. All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to 
Editor, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Editorial Staff 1847-1956 
EDITORS 

Edward Allen Fay, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D....... 1870-1920 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS 

ASSISTANT EDITORS 
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The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


FounpeEp 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


ENDOWMENTS 
Charles on —. Chairman......... New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 
Sam B. Craig Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LEGISLATION 
Leonard M. Elstad, Chairman. ....... Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Robert S. Brown............ Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss, 
‘Indiana State for the Deaf, In ianapolis, Ind, 
PROGRAM 
Sam B. Craig, Chairman......... Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Charles M. Jochem.............. pishea New Jersey School for the Deaf, West Treton, N. J. 


Marshal S. Hester.................-New Mexico School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mex, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


William J. McClure, Chairman Convex wed ae eee Tennessee Schoo! for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Roy Moore Stelle.....:........... Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
North Dakota School for the Deaf, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Hugo Schunvoll.. West Virginia School for the Deaf Romney, W. Va. 
Elwood A. Stevenson..........00..ceeeeee California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif, 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Richard G. Bril!, Chairman............ ...-California School for the B yg Riverside, Calif, 
bas Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Wale Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Provid lence, R. I. 

STATISTICS 

E. W. Tillinghast, Chairman.............. Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, Y. 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin............... Junior High Public School 47, New Vork, N. Y. 
South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Edward R. Abernathy...................- Ohio State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, 


RESOLUTIONS 


Bwieht Ww. oa Newark Public. Day School for the Deaf, Newark, N. J. 
“< —— Foley Davis........ Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Oklahoma State School for the Deaf, Sulphur, Okla, 
TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 
og M. (Quigley, Chairman............ Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Richard G. Brill............ California School for the Deaf, Riverside, "Calif. 
W. Epperson. ............ Washington State School for the Deaf. Vancouver, Wash. 
Hugo F. Schunhoff.......... Ci ee iees West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 
The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf , 
Founpep 1850 
SECTION COMMITTEE LEADERS, 1955-1957 
Art—Margaret P. Coy..............005. Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I. 
Auditory Training—Lloyd A. Harrison............. Missouri School for the Deaf, Fultc1, Mo. 
Day Schools—Dwight W. Reeder................... Bruce Street Day School, Newark, N. j: 
Deaf Teachers—David Mudgett................. Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Health and Physical Education—Raymond Butler. . . Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 
Language—Mildred A. Groht............... Lexington School for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
Multiple Iowa School for the Deaf, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Preschool and Kindergarten-Marjorie E. Magner 
‘ke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mass. 
Principals and Supervising Teachers—Juliet McDermott 
South Carolina School for the Deaf, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Publications—Powrie V. Doctor..............ccceceees Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Secondary Education—Irving S. Fusfeld............... Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Social Studies—Paul West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va, 


Visual Education—E. LeRoy Noble........... California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif 
Vocational Training—Orville Parrish.......... New Jersey School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 7 
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